28                       Bliicher

officer: "A Prussian noble does not go on
foot!"

This lightening of the baggage was only one
of the reforms that Bliicher had vainly tried to
effect. In a report drawn up in 1805 he had
recommended making military service compulsory
for all, shortening the length of time the soldiers
should be obliged to remain with the army, giving
better pay and better treatment to each individual.

Prussia after the Peace of Tilsit was indeed a
stricken state; but the germs that were fermenting
within her were germs of progress, not of dissolu-
tion, and her rise within eight years to a proud
and commanding position seems almost magical.
It reminds us of how Frederick the Great, sur-
prised and all but overwhelmed at Chotusitz,
managed to form his troops in line of battle while
actually under the fire of the enemy, marched
them up the hill on which the Austrians had en-
trenched themselves, and gained a splendid victory.
Just so Prussia, maimed and mutilated, with all
the rottenness of her old institutions suddenly
laid bare and her faith shaken in all her old
divinities, with 150,000 Frenchmen quartered
on her territory and more ready, if need be, to
fall upon her, saddled with an indemnity that
only grew larger the more of it was paid, rose
from the very depths, shook herself free from the
slime that adhered to her, created for herself
a new form of government and a new army, and
not only won back what she had lost but paved